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Preface 


This report is the outcome of continuing research in values education 
conducted by the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education under 
contract with the Ministry of Education. When originally submitted, 
the report was accompanied by a number of appendices that we do 
not feel are essential to the present publication. This publication 
makes available the main body of the original report, in which the 
broad conclusions arrived at in 1974/75 were outlined. 

It should be emphasized that while the following statement was 
presented as a report of the Moral Education Project for 1974/75, it 
was developed in such a way that it incorporates insights gained over 
many years of work in values education. It could almost be seen as a 
statement of conclusions of the OISE research to date. For this 
reason, we feel that the publication will be of general interest to 
educators throughout Ontario who are concerned with issues in 


values education. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding from 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/reflectiveapproa0Ocliv 


1. ULTIMATE LIFE GOALS AND THE REFLECTIVE 
APPROACH IN VALUES EDUCATION 


Over the years, the Moral Education Project has tested, theorized 
about, and advocated the “ultimate life goals” approach to values 
education. In 1974/75, research into ultimate life goals was an 
explicit item in our “scope of research,” and we have been able to 
achieve a further refinement of this notion. 

Discussion with teachers and students and detailed interviews 
continue to confirm that the great majority of human beings pursue 
ultimate life goals, or fundamental human (and humanistic) values, 
such as survival, happiness (enjoyment, pleasure, etc.), health, 
fellowship (friendship, love, etc.), helping others (to some extent), 
wisdom, fulfilment (of our capacities), freedom, self-respect, respect 
from others, a sense of meaning in life, and so on. Even people of a 
strongly religious persuasion keep referring to such values, implicitly 
or explicitly, when talking about their way of life. 

We continue to be of the opinion that such ultimate life goals 
must be central to any viable program of values education. However, 
we acknowledge that there are two aspects to values education: deter- 
mining what one’s values should be (including one’s fundamental life 
values and goals), and coming to live in accordance with these 


values. The former aspect of values education may be described as 
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the “value inquiry” aspect. Although inquiring into values cannot be 
separated sharply from trying out values in practice, we have tended 
in our project to concentrate on the value inquiry aspect of values 
education because of the limitations imposed by the usual school 
classroom situation. In our approach to value inquiry in schools, the 
key term that has emerged is “reflection.” This reflection is carried 
out either upon ultimate life goals or in the light of such goals. We 
have arrived at the following breakdown of the reflection process, 
which we think will be of assistance 1n curriculum building. 

First, reflection on values—specific, intermediate, or ulti- 
mate — is obviously important in order to ensure that one is not mak- 
ing a straightforward mistake about “the facts of the case.” For 
example, one may value a business associate for his honesty and 
resourcefulness but find on reflection (including appropriate 
inquiry) that he is neither honest nor resourceful. The need for this 
kind of reflection on values is unproblematic and_ widely 
acknowledged. However, there are three other fundamental kinds of 
reflection on values that are not so commonly recognized. 

Second, one must through reflection bring the values one is not 
sure about into line with the values one is sure about. For example, 
one may, upon reflection, be somewhat unsure about the value of 
competitive sport. By reflection upon a complex of values one is sure 
about —health, happiness, friendship, and so on, in certain forms— 
one may arrive at either a rejection of competitive sport as valuable 
or a conception of competitive sport such that one can legitimately 
value it. Adjustment of one’s values among themselves in this manner 
may appear so obviously sensible as not to merit mention. However, 
it is amazing to what extent people compartmentalize their valuings, 
not noticing that certain values that they have no sound basis for can 
be rejected, modified, or justified in the light of other values that for 
good reason they are sure about. 

Third, one must through reflection bring means-values into line 
with end-values (insofar as one is sure that the end-values in question 
really are valuable). One may believe, for example, that promotion 
in one’s profession is a good means to happiness and security but 
recognize on reflection that one would be happier and more secure at 
the promotional level one is in at present. Here again, it is common 
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for people not to engage in reflection of this kind—to value things 
that in fact militate against the achievement of their fundamental 
life goals. 

Fourth, it is necessary through reflection to arrive at and con- 
stantly revise and refine a set of fundamental or ultimate life goals — 
things that one values for their own sake —in the light of which one 
can assess specific and intermediate values. A list of such values was 
presented above; but of course the list is always open to question, and 
people vary in the emphasis they give to the values mentioned in the 
list. Part of the reflection process involves determining the emphasis 
one is going to give to each value. Further, one has to refine what 
type of survival, health, happiness, etc., one is after (for oneself and 
others) and under what circumstances. 

It should be noted that in teaching students how to reflect on 
values, one is not merely teaching a process that they must then go 
away and use by themselves. A pure “process” or “skills” approach to 
values education must be rejected. In order to reflect successfully on 
values, a student must already have arrived at a relatively sound 
value outlook, which is usually achieved through reflective dialogue 
with others. As well as teaching reflection skills, then, the school 
must, over the years, provide contexts in which the student may, 
through reflection, build up a sound set of values that he may bring 
to his reflections on problems outside the school. The school must 
teach both skills and content. 


2. INDOCTRINATION AND VALUES EDUCATION 


Talk of teaching content may arouse the fear that what is being pro- 
posed is indoctrination or the inculcation of moral precepts. 
However, the process of “teaching” envisaged is such that the terms 
“indoctrination” and “inculcation” are not appropriate. It is true 
that the teacher will feel free to express his views on the issue under 
consideration and present arguments for them. Further, various 
other points of view and arguments will be injected into the discus- 
sion through study materials, books, films, newspaper clippings, 
visitors, and so on, as well as by the students themselves. But this is 


simply because, in the absence of clearly articulated views and 
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arguments, students will have few new insights and very little learn- 
ing will take place. One cannot reflect in a vacuum. At the same 
time, the atmosphere and organization of the classroom will be such 
that students will feel genuinely free to disagree, propose alter- 
natives, make modifications, and so on. They will be stimulated by 
the classroom “teaching” and will make progress toward sounder 
value positions, but they will be doing so with as much freedom as it 
is possible for humans to attain. 

It must be stressed that the progress toward sounder value 
positions that is envisaged here is not necessarily movement toward a 
consensus. Indeed, there may be even greater diversity of value posi- 
tions in a Class at the end of a successful discussion than at the begin- 
ning. The concern is merely that each student should have a more 
adequate, better informed, sounder set of value ideas at the end than 
he had at the beginning, not that all students should have the same 
value ideas. It may be entirely appropriate that students differ on a 
particular point, either because they are at different stages in their 
thinking on the issue or because their circumstances differ in such a 
way that different value outlooks are required. Of course, there are 
limits to the extent to which people can differ in their value outlooks 
and still live together satisfactorily in the same society; but the 
precise nature of these limits is itself a subject of inquiry, and each 
suggested limit must be assessed on its merits. 

If students are to progress in the content of their valuing, as we 
have proposed, a very wide range of value topics must be studied dur- 
ing their school years. Skills approaches and stage approaches in 
values education have tended to leave the impression that if one con- 
centrates on certain key matters in values—how to solve value 
problems, or forms or principles of moral thought—the child will 
progress to higher levels of value functioning. This, however, involves 
presuppositions about the transfer of learning that the facts of 
common experience would seem to contradict. While it is true that a 
particular insight may for a particular person open up a whole vista 
of new wisdom, the same insight may not have the same effect on 
another person. Transfer of learning, it would seem, is a very in- 
dividual matter, and there is no alternative in values education to the 
careful study of a great many different topics and sub-topics. Once 


again, one cannot teach form or process alone and neglect content. 
We have proposed that the teacher should deal with value 
topics— content —explicitly and should feel free to express his views 
on these topics and present arguments for them. It is commonly 
assumed that such an approach will introduce a higher risk of 
indoctrination than currently exists in the classroom. We would like 
to suggest, on the contrary, that the risk of indoctrination will be 
lower. On the one hand, if all teachers adopt this approach, students 
will be impressed with the diversity of viewpoints on various value 
topics throughout the school and will learn to pick and choose among 
them. On the other hand, a student is at present subject to a very 
strong process of implicit indoctrination through the “hidden cur- 
riculum” of the school: be neat, be tidy, be clean, be punctual, be 
obedient, be quiet, the study of classical literature is invaluable, 
knowledge of history is an end in itself, a high school diploma is 
priceless, and so on. He is quite vulnerable to this indoctrination 
because it is largely subliminal, reasons are rarely given, and the 
values are never openly questioned. An explicit program of values 
education, then, conducted in the manner proposed, would be less 
indoctrinative than present programs since students would have a 
genuine opportunity to assess the values of their teachers, by virtue of 
both the training they would receive and the open and systematic 


nature of the assessment process. 


3. THE ROLE OF TRADITION, AUTHORITY, FAMILY, 
AND RELIGION IN VALUES EDUCATION 


Why should the school get into the act of values education at all? Our 
studies have shown that the field of values is so vast that the task of 
values education cannot possibly be left to one or two societal 
agencies, such as the home and the church. All societal institutions 
that can assist, including the school, must do so. Learning not to 
break one’s promises (or when not to break one’s promises), for 
example, is not simply a matter of learning that “it is wrong to break 
one’s promises.” The institution of promise-keeping alone is so exten- 
sive in its ramifications and so complex in its justification that the 
school must help in teaching children about it. The family and 
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church remain very important, but they are not sufficient by 
themselves. This fact is becoming more and more widely accepted. 
In contacts with parents in the course of our studies we have rarely if 
at all encountered the view that the school should not engage in 
values education. The main concern of parents is that the process be 
an appropriate one, so that their children arrive at an adequate 
value system, which may, they acknowledge, be different in certain 
respects from their own. Parents often have less fixed ideas than 
teachers about what values their children should have, since teachers 
can easily become preoccupied with the values required for 
classroom management. The parent, having the child’s interests very 
personally at heart, is mainly concerned that the child should go out 
into the world with some adequate value system with which to con- 
front his problems. 

Given this concern, a parent may wonder whether our proposed 
reflective approach to values education is satisfactory. Is it being sug- 
gested that the child should start “from scratch,” disregarding all 
that he has previously been told about values? Is it assumed that 
adults have nothing to contribute to the value outlook of a child? 
What is the place of tradition and authority in the proposed 
approach to values education? These are legitimate queries, and 
some assurances must be provided. 

To begin with, it should be noted that the reflection that gives 
rise to sound values need not be carried on in a highly skeptical, 
critical spirit. One can be thoughtful about values without adopting 
a negative stance toward existing values. One may reflect on the 
value of promise-keeping, for example, without being predisposed to 
reject promise-keeping as a principle of living. The result of reflec- 
tion on commonly accepted values will in many cases— perhaps the 
great majority of cases—be simply that one will refine the values in 
certain ways, come to understand their point more fully, learn how 
to implement them more effectively, and be more solidly committed 
to them than one was before. 

Further, reflection on values may take place with full respect be- 
ing given to the weight of tradition and authority relevant to the 
values in question. For example, the values proposed by a particular 


religion may be taken very seriously. A value that has stood the test of 
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time or that is strongly advocated by a reliable authority is for that 
reason to be given careful attention. Tradition and authority provide 
much of the essential raw material for the development of values. 
Traditions and authorities must be assessed in terms of the likelihood 
that the values they support are sound. But very often one will not be 
in a position to develop a value for oneself and will have to accept it 
from a tradition or an authority that one has good reason to believe 
can be relied upon with respect to the value issue in question. 

Again, while one reflects on values as an individual, one very 
often does so in a context of dialogue and social participation in 
which it may be very difficult to distinguish one’s own judgment from 
that of others. A whole group or set of interconnected groups engage 
in joint inquiry into values, and people are inevitably influenced by 
the values of their community even when they have been unable to 
make an independent assessment of these values. 

Yet again, reflection on values does not exclude the influence of 
feelings, intuition, and conscience in guiding people toward sound 
values. In many cases they are aware that they do not have the time 
or the capacity to question the directions suggested by semi- 
automatic mechanisms of these kinds. They may plan at some future 
date to assess their intuitions or educate their conscience, but 
recognize that they cannot do better than rely on their intuitive feel- 
ings at this moment on this particular issue. Reflection is still 
operative here, but it moves to the higher (or lower) level of 
acknowledging that an assessment “from scratch” is not appropriate 
under the circumstances. 

Finally, reflection on values involves drawing on information and 
ideas supplied by adults, including parents. Children have a great 
deal to learn from their parents, and a major task in values education 
is to help them overcome prejudice against parental advice and ex- 


ample, prejudice that is largely a function of peer indoctrination and 
overreaction to parental authoritarianism. Children have a tendency 
to throw out the parent with the bathwater, so to speak, and while 
this is understandable at a certain level, it can be highly dysfunc- 
tional. A truly reflective child, in value matters, will not for long 
maintain such an arbitrary and negative stance of general opposition 


in principle to his parents’ views. 


4. THE RELATION BETWEEN VALUES AND RELIGION 


In the previous section some comments were made concerning the 
role of religious institutions and religious traditions in values educa- 
tion. It was suggested that values education through formal religious 
teaching must be supplemented in a major way by values education 
through the school (and other societal institutions, such as the fami- 
ly). Some people may feel that the proposed liaison between religious 
institutions and educational institutions has been accepted too easily, 
and that a fuller treatment of the issue is required. Accordingly, 
some additional remarks will now be made, although they must be 
limited in scope for reasons of space and because our project has not 
been centrally concerned with the relation between moral education 
and religious education. We have, however, had a considerable op- 
portunity to note the issues that arise when values education pro- 
grams are proposed for religious schools or for “secular” schools in 
semi-religious communities. 

By way of illustration, let us look at the question in terms of a 
theistic religious position, namely, Christianity. It might be argued 
that the “ultimate life goals” mentioned earlier are not ultimate 
enough: that such life goals require in turn a further justification of a 
religious nature. It has been said that the principles of Christian 
ethics are to be followed not because they are self-justifying but 
because they are found in God’s revealed Word or, more simply, 
because God wills that we follow them. This, it is said, is the ultimate 
justification for being moral. Now, there is perhaps some truth in 
this view for some people, for it would seem that a sense of meaning 
in life is a fundamental human value, an ultimate life goal, and if 
one’s sense of meaning in life is bound up with a Christian perspec- 
tive, reference to the will of God may have some place at the ultimate 
level. But it can only have a limited place at the ultimate level. For 
the question any reflective, mature Christian must be able to answer 
is: “Why does God want me to follow the principles of Christian 
ethics?” And the same is true of any other religion. 

The inadequacy of a purely authoritarian, unreflective approach 
to Christian ethics is brought out by the question: Is an action good 
because God wills it or does God will it because it is good? The latter 
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alternative is rather obviously the correct one. And if God wills good 
actions because they are good, we can presumably find out the 
criteria of good actions and hence be in a position to arrive at value 
conclusions by a non-authoritarian, reflective process. Further, we — 
and students— must find out the criteria of good actions; for unless a 
person understands at least in part why a principle of action is sound, 
he will not be able to follow it satisfactorily. To some extent the argu- 
ment over inculcation versus education in values is a non-argument, 
for values cannot be inculcated. Unless a person is allowed to explore 
and reflect upon the nature and the purpose of a value principle, he 
will not know when the principle applies, when to make an excep- 
tion, when to modify the principle, and so on. He will simply not 
have the principle. Thus even within a religious context, attempts at 
the unreflective inculcation of values are self-defeating. 

How, then, does the reflective, “ultimate life goals” approach to 
values and values education relate to a religion such as Christianity? 
In the first place, Christianity, along with all other major religions, 
endorses ultimate life goals of the kind listed earlier. God is 
represented as wanting people, by and large, to survive, be happy, be 
fulfilled, have friendships, and so on. Accordingly, general theory of 
reflective valuing can be applied in a religious context. 

Second, because of this common ground between religious and 
“non-religious” approaches to life, people of religious and “non- 
religious” persuasions can help each other in value matters. (We put 
the term “non-religious” in quotation marks because it is not clear 
what it would mean to be non-religious; but that raises issues too 
large to be discussed here.) Despite metaphysical differences, then, a 
“non-religious” teacher can help a religious child to a considerable 
extent in value matters, whether in a counselling situation or in 
general value inquiry; and equally a religious teacher can help a 
“non-religious” child. 

Third, while not everyone may need religion (in a traditional 
sense of the term), it is very likely that many do, in order to have 
optimally sound values. A person does not have values in a cultural 
and metaphysical vacuum; and his most satisfactory cultural and 
metaphysical context may include a traditional religion, depending 
upon his background, upbringing, temperament, and general 
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outlook. The main issue is whether religion is functional in a person’s 
life, and one cannot prejudge this question for a particular 
individual. 

This reasoning would suggest, then—and our experience con- 
firms it—that religious education deriving from a traditional 
religious institution and values education in the school can play com- 
plementary roles in the total values education of students. There is 
sufficient common ground to permit many insights to be transferred 
from one body of thought to another and to enable people of 
religious and non- religious persuasions to help each other. 


5. THE NEED FOR GROWTH IN THE CAPACITY TO REFLECT ON VALUES 


If in discussing values education one stresses the need for increased 
reflection on values, one is implicitly claiming that people at present 
do not reflect sufficiently on values. This, of course, is our position, 
and it is supported not only by observation of how school students 
(and teachers) handle particular value issues, but also by normative 
data (for Ontario) on the Kohlberg stages of children and adults at 
different ages. In 1974/75 the main addition to our cumulative 
Kohlberg data has been at the 12-to-17-year-old and 21 + age levels. 
The data show that by age 12 there is already a clear preponderance 
of conventional over pre-conventional moral thinking and that this is 
steadily increased until by the early and mid-20s nearly all moral 
thinking falls into one or other of the Kohlberg “conventional” 
categories. Beyond age 25 it would appear that a significant propor- 
tion of post-conventional thinking (still only stage 5) begins to 
develop, but conventional thinking continues to predominate to a 
very large degree. 

There is difficulty here in interpreting the results of Kohlberg 
testing. In our 1973/74 Report we pointed out that a student may be 
at a relatively low stage on the Kohlberg scale and yet be fairly reflec- 
tive in value matters in many of the more important areas of his life. 
Accordingly, we must not assume that simply because a person is at 
one of the pre-conventional or conventional stages (stages 1 and 2, or 
3 and 4), he does not reflect on values in many of the ways discussed 
in section 1 above, and does not have a rather satisfactory set of 
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values and valuing practices. However, the Kohlberg data do suggest 
that the degree of reflection and the extent to which people press 
value questions back to ultimate life goals are less in childhood and 
youth than one might consider desirable. 

These results, particularly at the high school and 25 + levels, are 
surprising to many people. It is often assumed that our youth today 
are rather progressive and indeed unconventional in value matters 
whereas adults from their mid-20s onward sink into a defensive 
moral conservatism. It would appear, however, that while teenagers 
may be pressing toward new frontiers in some very specific areas such 
as drug use, mode of dress, and premarital sexual relations, on the 
average their approach to values is more conventional and less re- 
flective than that of adults. 

It is important not to make too quick and uncritical a transition 
from the fact that students are relatively unreflective in value matters 
to the conclusion that they must be pushed as fast as possible to a 
much more reflective approach to values. Certain kinds of reflection 
and certain kinds of values are not at present considered to be ac- 
ceptable for young people in our society. Students need to be aware 
of this fact and take it into account as they reflect on their values. 
Students should be exposed to values and helped to pick and choose 
wisely and create their own; but they should not be pushed into an 
approach to values and a particular set of values, in the name of 
reflection, that will in fact be dysfunctional in their lives. One 
characteristic of a person who is reflective in values is that he is very 
aware of and realistic about what values are functional for given per- 
sons (including himself) in a given societal context at a given point in 
time. Teachers of values must be realistic in this regard also and 
avoid unreflectively imposing a degree of reflection that in certain 
problem areas may for the moment be inappropriate. The fact re- 
mains, however, that on the whole there is a need for students to 


row considerably in their capacity to reflect on values. 
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6. THE “SCHOOL PROGRAM” MODEL OF VALUES EDUCATION 


One of the main focuses of our research in 1974/75 had to do with 


the viability of the school program approach to values education. It 


We 


had been maintained in Beck’s Moral Education in the Schools (pp. 
8-9) that “with a greater degree of guidance and coordination, more 
adequate study of values could begin immediately within the present 
curriculum structure.”' It had been proposed that “the allocation of 
topics to departments and age levels, the involvement of particular 
teachers, and the detailed assessment of the program could be taken 
care of by a committee set up within each school.” The rationale for 
this inter-departmental, interdisciplinary proposal was “not so much 
that value questions should be assigned to their proper subject area 
(where subject areas exist), but rather that they should be assigned to 
some subject area (or teacher, or department) in order to ensure a 
relatively comprehensive coverage” and at the same time avoid 
excessive overlap. 


Our findings with respect to this approach to values education 


may be stated rather simply: the great majority of schools are still too - 
compartmentalized to allow the degree of mter-departmental or 


Hes TOROS a that we CIN Eee. At the high school level, 


the reward structure ‘ the an tends to ‘encourage the continua- 


tion of this state of affairs. At the elementary school level, insofar as 


some rotary system has been adopted, the problems are similar to 


those of the high school; and insofar as the “home room teacher” 
concept. ‘has been maintained, there is a compartmentalization 
between grade levels if not between subject areas (although even the 
latter may exist 7n the teacher's mind). 

We still consider the school program approach (or some variant 
of it) to be the ideal, but must report that at present one should not 
pin one’s hopes on achieving it. And it is important for people 
engaged in values education to realize this. For if we tie our objective 
of improved values education in the school to the objective of inter- 
disciplinary, inter-teacher cooperation, we may well fail in the 
former objective because of current difficulties in attaining the 
latter. We should be concerned about both problems, but to some 
extent tackle each separately. 


'C.M. Beck, Moral Education in the Schools: Some Practical Suggestions (Profiles in 
Practical Education no. 3. Toronto: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1971). 
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Failing the attainment of a well-integrated school program in 
values, however, the principal and certain other members of a school 
can be on the lookout for more obvious overlaps and gaps in the 
school values curriculum. Even within present school organization a 
few elements of the school program model could be introduced, pro- 
vided that there was a minimal degree of reporting by teachers 
concerning the topics dealt with in their classes. 


7. THE “ORGANIC FUSION” MODEL OF VALUES EDUCATION 


Another major focus of our research in 1974/75 was the possibility 
that “the study of values could be carried on ‘organically fused’ with 
the current activities of existing school departments” (see Moral 
Education in the Schools, p. 8). The advantages seen in this 
approach were, first, that it would help increase the interest, 
relevance, and indeed the quality of the study of various school sub- 
jects; second, that it would attach certain useful constraints to the 
study of values; and third, that one would avoid having to introduce 
“yet another subject” into the school and hence would overcome cer- 
tain political obstacles both inside and outside the school. (It should 
be noted that the integrated approach is not seen as incompatible 
with the incidental teaching of values: indeed, our experience has 
been that the somewhat more systematic treatment of values 
represented by the integrated approach stimulates incidental 
discussion. ) 

We are able to report that there is strong support for the organic 
fusion approach (or, as we prefer to call it, the “integrated 
approach”) to the teaching of values in schools; but that in practice 
the incidence of such integrated teaching is not very great. Teachers 
on the whole consider it to be a good idea, but lack the motivation, 
curriculum materials, and teaching skills to implement it very 
widely. 

With respect to motivation, the problem is the same as with the 
school program approach: the reward structure of the school system 
at present is not such as to encourage teachers’ “taking time out’ (as 
it is viewed) to deal with value topics. The teacher who is applauded 
and promoted for being a “good teacher” is still, by and large, the 
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one who doggedly sticks to a traditional school subject and teaches it 
“well” (that is, with the minimum of “frills,” such as discussions of 
the value issues inherent in the subject). There are notable excep- 
tions to this scenario, and we tend to hear about the exceptions, but 
the hard facts in the great majority of cases are as we have stated 
them. 

With respect to curriculum materials, our experience is that even 
the keenest and best-informed teachers normally require concrete, 
highly usable learning materials, initially at least, if they are to 
engage in more than a minimal amount of integrated values educa- 
tion. Teachers are extremely busy, and hence most of them do not 
have a mind-set to enter a new area of teaching without the support 
that learning materials can give. Our perception is that there is an 
urgent need for study materials in the area of values at the present 
time if sound values education is to become a major component of 
the school curriculum. Teachers will quickly add to and even aban- 
don these materials as they gain more experience, but most of them 
will simply not gain the experience if they do not have something 
suitable to use in the early stages. 


8. TEACHER EDUCATION FOR VALUES EDUCATION 


The third obstacle to values education mentioned in the previous 
section is lack of teaching skills. This brings us into the whole area of 
teacher education. In the 1973/74 Annual Report a paper on pre- 
service teacher preparation was appended, describing some of the 
ways in which students in teacher training institutions could be 
prepared for their role as teacher educators; and in 1975/76 a 
major concern of the Project is with pre-service teacher education. In 
the present context we would simply like to make a few points about 
in-service teacher education, with which we were heavily involved in 
1974/75, as in previous years. 

The amount of in-service training of teachers for values educa- 
tion that can be carried out through the formal professional develop- 
ment programs of school boards is very limited. The number of days 
available is small relative to the huge task of both helping teachers 
become more reflective about their own values and helping them 
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develop teaching skills that will give them the confidence and the 
ability to take up value issues seriously in the classroom. 

One possibility we consider worthy of close attention is that of 
teacher education ‘on the job” through the use of study materials 
that are “teacher educative.” We feel that it is possible to develop 
study materials that will stimulate the teacher who uses them to 
become reflective about his own values and adopt suitable general 
strategies in his values education activities. The term “teacher 
educative” is used advisedly here instead of the term “teacher proof,” 
which might also spring to mind. For we feel that the freedom to 
adopt or not adopt certain outlooks and strategies would still lie with 
the teacher; the point is simply that he would have certain new 
choices opened up to him through the ideas implicit or explicit in the 
study materials. 

Another area of teacher education that has not been adequately 
explored is that of general education of a society as a whole. Discus- 
sions of a kind that might enable a school teacher to do a better job 
of values education could be carried on in society at large — on televi- 
sion, in newspapers, in paperbacks, in handbooks for parents, in 
community action groups. We often overlook the fact, for example, 
that a large proportion of teachers are also parents, and could learn 
things as parents that would be invaluable to them as teachers. 
Working through society as a whole also appears an attractive 
possibility when one recognizes that without general changes in a 
society's value outlooks it will be very difficult to achieve value 


development through that society’s schools. 


9. ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES AND TEACHING 
STRATEGIES IN VALUES EDUCATION 


In 1974/75 we looked at the relative effectiveness and acceptability 
of various teaching strategies: the theoretical discussion method, the 
values clarification method, the role-playing method, and so on. Our 
general conclusion has been that (a) different teachers require dif- 
ferent approaches and methods, (b) different students require dif- 
ferent approaches and methods, and (c) all of the specific ap- 
proaches currently being proposed by educators— McPhail, Wilson, 
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Simon, Kohlberg, the OISE Project—are helpful, so long as no one 
of them is seen as providing the whole answer, and so long as one’s 
general approach to values and values education is sound. The 
general approach that we feel must be followed, whatever specific 
techniques are being used, is the reflective approach outlined in sec- 
tion 1 of this report. And we feel that this approach is compatible 
with the general message that comes through loud and clear from the 
modern movement in moral/values education: the students should 
not have values imposed on them, but rather should (a) be in- 
troduced to certain general procedures for arriving at values and (b) 
be exposed to various ideas and arguments in the area of values as a 
stimulus to thought. It seems to us that the reflective approach 
described earlier can be used to implement this basic message, and 
within the reflection procedure a synthesis of the various contem- 
porary schools of thought on values education can be achieved. In 
order to illustrate this point, we will look in turn at each of the 
schools of thought mentioned. 

Peter McPhail has argued convincingly that school students need 
a context in which they may simulate real-life situations without 
many of the insecurities and immediate pressures of real life, a con- 
text in which they may engage in social experimentation leading to 
discovery of more satisfactory human relationships.” He accepts that 
students pursue fundamental human values such as happiness, 
fellowship, and fulfilment, but that in everyday life they do not have 
sufficient opportunities to try out new ways of achieving these values. 
He claims that the basic motivation is there, but the means chosen 
are defective. Clearly, this position can be related to the theory of 
value reflection proposed earlier. Through discussions and personal- 
involvement techniques students are helped to bring their specific 
modes of social coping—their means-values—into line with their 
fundamental human values or ultimate life goals — their end-values. 

John Wilson has shown that being moral involves a much more 
complex set of attitudes, knowledges, skills, and tendencies than we 


See “The Motivation of Moral Behaviour,” Moral Education 2, no. 2 (1970): 99-106; 
and “To Play Roles or Do Your Thing?”, The History and Social Science Teacher (Fall 
1975). 
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have commonly supposed.” It is not sufficient for a child to “know” 
that it is right to be considerate to others. He must have a basic 
concern for others, he must understand what “others” are like, he 
must be able to see things from the point of view of others, he must 
know how to help others, he must have the necessary social skills to 
help others, and so on. Thus, in accordance with the theory of reflec- 
tion outlined earlier, a child must acquire relevant knowledge of “the 
facts of the case,” he must recognize within himself a fundamental 
concern for others along with other basic values, and he must 
develop specific and intermediate values that enable him to achieve 
his fundamental values, within the context of the facts of the case. Of 
course, Wilson goes beyond the theory of reflection into additional 
aspects of moral motivation, but the approach to moral education 
inherent in his theory of moral components may be integrated with 
the theory of reflection. 

Sidney Simon, the chief exponent of the values clarification 
approach, has stressed the importance of being aware of all of one’s 
values — specific, intermediate, and ultimate—and being conscious 
of the consequences of committing oneself to these values.’ Simon has 
sometimes been criticized for suggesting that what a child’s values are 
does not matter, so long as he is aware of them and committed to 
them. However, statements by members of the values clarification 
school in recent years have suggested that there is a concern for the 
modification of values as a result of reflection; and whatever the em- 
phasis within the approach may be, the various techniques for facing 
up to one’s values, becoming clear about them, and becoming aware 
of their consequences can certainly be utilized in a total process of 
reflective reconstruction of one’s values such as was discussed in 
section 1. 

Lawrence Kohlberg’s proposal for arriving at sound values’ is tied 
to a theory of moral development that sets what some would see as 


*See especially the “Full List of Moral Components,” in A Teacher's Guide to Moral 
Education (London and Dublin: Chapman, 1973), pp. 136-137. 

‘Sidney Simon etal., Values Clarification (New York: Hart, 1972). 

See, for example, his “Stages of Moral Development as a Basis for Moral Education,” 
in C.M. Beck, B.S. Crittenden, and E.V. Sullivan (eds.), Moral Education: Inter- 
disciplinary Approaches (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1971), pp. 23-92. 
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rather pessimistic limits on the moral insights one can attain in a 
given problem area at a given stage. However, the general form of 
the reflective process is much the same as the one we have put for- 
ward: values are not imposed, but rather students are exposed to 
relevant facts, arguments, and value ideas and engage in an active 
process of achieving equilibrium between the various elements of 
their value outlook. Thus, even if one were to disagree with 
Kohlberg’s empirical psychological claims about the patterns of 
moral thought at different ages and stages, one could heartily 
endorse his non-authoritarian, interactive, reflective approach to 
arriving at values. 

The OISE Project has tended to stress discussion techniques in 
which attention moves constantly back and forth between value prin- 
ciples and specific examples. It has been felt that while the detailed 
study of a particular case study or moral dilemma is useful from time 
to time, it is necessary to review a great many examples, most of them 
rather close to home, in the course of reflecting on a value concept or 
principle. Further, it has been felt that while simulation activities 
and values clarification techniques are undoubtedly useful, progress 
toward the development of a sound value outlook will be very slow 
unless individual insights are drawn together in a somewhat explicit 
manner. Nevertheless, the OISE Project is very concerned (as this 
paper illustrates) to stress (a) that there are many very useful tech- 
niques and approaches in values education in addition to the 
principled discussion approach, and (b) that there is more to values 
education than arriving at a sound value outlook: one must also learn 
how to apply one’s value outlook in practice (which will in turn lead 
to a further refinement of one’s value outlook). Thus, while the OISE 
Project also has concentrated on certain aspects of the total reflective 
process more than others, its position can be integrated into that 
process as it has been described in the present report. 

It would seem, then, that despite differences of emphasis and dif- 
ferences in technique, some agreement is emerging with respect to 
the value inquiry aspect of values education. It must be an open, 
reflective, non-indoctrinative process, with exposure to relevant in- 
formation and various arguments and points of view. The precise list 
of ultimate life goals provided in section 1 may not be accepted by 
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all, but the notion that students should be trying to arrive at sound 
values—specific, intermediate, and ultimate—by an informed, 
open, reflective process is gaining very wide acceptance. 


10. CONCLUSION: SOME PROBLEMS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


We continue, then, to advocate the ultimate life goals approach to 


the inquiry aspect of values education, with some refinement of the 
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reflection process this involves; and we see the school program model 


and the integrated approach to values education as ideals to be pur- 


sued. However, we have found that there are some very real problems 
of implementation in schools and school systems as they exist at 
present. As with any practical venture, a number of conditions must 
be met simultaneously if one is to achieve the ends in view. In par- 
ticular, in the case of values education, more provision must be made 
for teacher education; adequate learning materials must be 
developed; and a reward structure must be established at all levels 
and by all relevant agencies so that teachers have the professional 
motivation to engage in values education. At present, values educa- 
tion is still not a sufficiently “respectable” aspect of the teacher’s task, 
from a professional point of view, to attract the serious attention of a 


large proportion of talented teachers. 
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